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A Friend writes, Twelfth Month 3lst, 1854: 
‘We had a great meeting this morning, Wil- 
liam Evans was favored in testimony, and Abi- 
gail Hutchinson followed in prayers also seemed 
more than usually favored.” 

Third Month 15th, 1855.—‘‘ Yesterday in 
meeting had much trouble to become gathered, 
‘| but life came into dominion. William Evans 
delivered a weighty communication. After 
he took his seat a precious feeling overspread. 
Abigail Hutchinson rose soon after. On see- 
ing her get up | felt a little tried, thinking 
there was no room for-words; but found I had 
misjudged, for what she said rather increased 
the feeling that was over the meeting.’’ 

First, Month 17th, 1866.—‘‘To-day in the 
forepart of the meeting Abigail Hutchinson 
was quite favored, speaking in an encouraging 
way to those who were experiencing wave 


Thomas Bushey. 


Thomas Busbey, of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, 
was one whom the Lord endued with the 
knowledge of the Truth in his youthful days, 
to which, through the operation of his holy 
Spirit, he was made willing to give up in faith- 
ful obedience. In the time of his last illness 
through the renewed visitations and fresh in- 
fluences of Divine love, he dropped many 
precious and comfortable expressions. . . 

‘**Though I have near and dear things to leave 
behind me, as wife and children, to whom | 
would have been a shepherd a little longer if 
the Lord had seen meet, —but his will be done, 
—TI shall leave and commit them to Him; who 
hath been as a tender father to me from the 
time that He first visited my soul unto this day. 
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MARGARET AND ABIGAIL HUTCHINSON. 


Margaret Hutchinson was born in Scotland 
in 1763, and was educated in the principles of 
the Presbyterians. She came to this country 
with her parents in 1775. About the twenti- 
eth year of her age she began to attend the 
meetings of Friends, and about her twenty- 
third year applied to become a member among 
them and was received. In her twenty-fourth 
year she was married to John Hutchinson (a 
worthy man) who had been received into mem- 
bership before their acquaintance with each 
other, and about the same time. Near her close 
she uttered many weighty expressions. ‘‘This 
is what I have believed in for many years, 
Christ within, the hope of glory.’’ ‘‘My soul 
doth magnify the Lord and my spirit rejoices 
in God, my Saviour. Oh Lord help me! Oh 
Lord be with me; thy poor unworthy crea- 
ture.”” And soon added ‘‘Death is shorn of 
all terrors; the sting of death is sin—what 
shall I render unto thee?’’ Her close appear- 
ing to be near, she ejaculated, ‘‘Oh Father of 
mercies;”’ and a little after, ‘“They rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them.’’ 
*‘Let| thanksgiving and praise ascend! I 
thought I was almost through and the door 
was open.” A pause ensued when she added, 
‘Oh, Lord, release me;’’ which were her last 
intelligible words. 

The folowing is from the memorandum of a 
friend who was present at her death bed: 

‘‘Maryaret Hutchinson broke forth this 
morning in a very brief manner—‘‘Blessed 
and holy is he that has part in the first resur- 
rection.” 

Ninth Month 28rd, 1849.—‘‘Our dear friend 
Margaret Hutchinson deceased about three 
o’clock to-day in the eighty-sixth year of her 
age. She was taken sick on last Sixth-day 
week. There can be no doubt she has gone to 
her everlasting rest, there to reap the reward 
of a life of dedication. She was engaged to 


her latest breath in praising Him who had done 


great things for her.” 


after wave of affliction to pass over them. 
They would not be forgotten.’’ 


ing at Arch street. 
Abigail Hutchinson was very sweetly engaged 
(in testimony) commencing with the words 
**Thou who hast been the stay of all genera- 
tions,”’ and finishing with the expression of a 
desire that we might, when done with time, be 
prepared to enter into that city whose walls 
are salvation and whese gates are praise.”’ 


chinson was acceptably engaged in supplication 
in meeting this morning. She had not been 
out at meeting for several weeks. 
gratifying as she rises from her attacks of sick- 
ness, to find she can come out so fresh and 
lively.’’ 


Preparative Meeting, all the members (10) 
being present, we sat a considerable time in 
comparative weakness, but Abigail Hutchin- 
son seemed to be instrumental in turning the 
battle to the gate, in testimony, commencing 
with ‘‘ Who shall roll away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre?”’ 


to afriend as follows: ‘‘Mary Kite has been 
removed from works to rewards. 


Oh! what shall I say of his goodness and match- 
less love?” 

At another time, to a friend that came to 
visit him after having spoken a great deal of 
the love and goodness of the Lord to him in 
the time of his youth, in turning his feet from 
the paths of vanity into the narrow way that 
leads tu eternal rest, he said, ‘‘Oh! that our 
young friends would come to seek the Lord 
in their early years. He would be assuredly 
found of them; my soul is a witness of what 
I now speak. When I was but a lad, | had 
secret desires after Him, insomuch that | 
thought I could be content to mourn out my 
days in a cave of the earth, so that | might 
have an assurance of a dwelling with Him, 
when time here should be nomore. Sostrong 
were the desires that the Lord had raised in 
me, that nothing short of this would satisfy, 
which caused me many times, I might say years, 
| to go mourning and seeking the Lord, till at 
length He was pleased to appear by his in- 
speaking word in the secret of my heart,saying, 
‘Thou art mine, wait thou on me and | will 
protect thee.’ Oh! how has He made good his 
promise; yea, He has done more for me, both 
inwardly and outwardly than at any time ever 
entered my heart to desire or expect; the which 
causes adoration and praise to ascend from me, 
who am but a worm before Him.” 

At another time, he being as it were over- 
come by the love of God, and in a tender frame 
of mind, said, ‘‘One taste of my Father’s love 
is better than all the doctor’s cordials. Oh! 
it is this that supports my drooping spirits. 
I thank Thee, O Father, that Thou hast not 
forgotten me in this low condition.’’ 

Speaking to some young friends that came 
to see him, some of his expressions were these: 
‘*Keep in the narrow way spoken of by our 
Saviour, Christ, in whatsoever company you 
may be. Keep to an inward exercise of mind, 
and to the teaching of the Holy Spirit in your- 
selves, that you may be thereby prepared, 
and ready for whatsoever work and service 
the Lord may be pleased to call you to; for He 


Second Month 20th, 1868.—‘‘ Evening meet- 
After others had spoken 


Twelfth Month 20th, 1878.—‘‘ Abigail Hut- 


It is very 


Tenth Month 27th, 1884.—‘‘Our Select 


In the ninety-first year of her age she wrote 


How many 
have been taken of latter time; but He who 
raised up and qualified faithful laborers to be 
pillars in the Church is able now as ever He 
was to raise up and qualify others to fill up 
these vacant places. There are among our 
young friends some who, if faithful, wil! have 
to take up the cross and show themselves 
more openly on the Lord’s side. The main 
concern is to be ready to render my account 
with joy and not with grief.” 





“‘ How ready is the man to go 
Whom God hath never sent ; 
How timorous, diffident and slow 
His chosen instrument.” 
—Robert Carr Brackenbury, 
a lay Methodist preacher. 
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pleaseth. Time will fail and strength will 
fail; therefore improve your time, and pre- 
pare yourselves while ye have time. My dear 
friends, my love is to you, and remember my 
love to friends, for I shall depart hence ere it 
be long. Blessed be the Lord, | am strength- 
ened in Spirit beyond what I expected.” .. . 

At another time, in sweet composure of mind 
speaking to his wife, he said, “‘Uh! my dear, 
what manner of love is this, wherewith the 
Lord hath loved my soul, that 1 am, as it were, 
overcome therewith, so that I am ready to 
shout aloud for joy, and to go beyond my 
strength, for I see no end of praising Him for 
his many mercies and visitations of love? 
Surely it is as a brook by the way to confirm my 
faith and hope in Him, which is as an anchor 
sure and steadfast, that all tempests and con- 
trary winds have never been able to shake or 
overturn, because it was built on the invincible 
rock, the rock of ages and foundations of all 
the righteous. My sou! shall sing eternal 
praises unto it, because I have tasted of the 
streams that issue therefrom, at this time as 
well as at many other times. Glory be to God 
and the Lamb for ever and forever more.’’ 
Speaking of that power whereby the soul is re- 
newed and make alive to God: ‘‘Oh!’ said he, 
**that we may all keep to it, it is this which 
will give us the victory over the many things 
that would draw away our minds from Him, and 
from a faithful dependence upon Him. My 
soul is a witness for the pure God, that if we 
keep to the power, in that, we are made more 
than conquerors by Him who hath loved us, 
and shed his most precious blood for us. 
Though I am weak, and my outward man decays 
yet my faith and hope are renewed in Him, 
so that I know whose I am, and whom I serve, 
and nothing shall be able to pluck me out of 
his hands, for it is by this power I have been 
upheld to this day. Though the archers shot 
at me, my bow abode in strength so that with 
the patriarch I can say, the arms of my hands 
have been made strong, by the hands of the 
mighty God of Jacob. who has preserved me; 
endless glory be given to Him.” .. . 

A friend asking him how he was, he an- 
swered, ‘‘All is well, except the poor body, 
and that is sorely afflicted, but the Lord has 
graciously supported me under it beyond ex- 
pectation.” After having heen a little in 
silence, he broke forth into prayer, and re- 
turned praises to the Lord for his wonderful 
loving-kindness, in affording him his comfort- 
ing presence in a time of great exercises, and 
his strengthening power and supporting arm, 
under such great pains and long and sore 
afflictions of body.”’... Some friends who 
had tarried all night, in the morning asked him 
how he was, he answered, ‘‘I was in hopes I 
was going once in the night; I am very desirous 
to be released from this great affliction of 
body | am under, if it please the Lord; but 
his will be done.” 

About two hours after, the said friends being 
about to take their leave of him, he, though 
very weak, being then near his end, raised him- 
self up in the bed being strengthened beyond 
expectation, and in the aboundings of Divine 
goodness supplicated the Lord to this effect, 
viz: that the Lord would be pleased to strength- 
en and uphold all the weak, comfort all the 
afflicted whether in body or mind; and that the 
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worketh in whom He pleaseth, and how He | Lord according to his heavenly will, and Divine 


wisdom, would raise up a powerful and living 
ministry of the young people among Friends; 
and that He would graciously vouchsafe of 
his favor to his people, to endue the present 
ministry with a larger demonstration of the 
Spirit, so that nothing might appear among 
them but the pure streams and current of 
life; that those who were lately convinced, 
might be preserved and attain to an establish- 
ment in the Truth, and persevere to the end; 
and that the youth among us in general, might 
be favored with a fresh visitation of the love of 
God, to draw their affections from the pleasure 
and vain fashions of the world, to an earnest 
seeking of the Lord, and thereby to a possession 
and enjoyment in themselves of the power and 
excellency of Truth which will afford them com- 
fort in a time of trouble and afflictions, strength 
under exercises and weakness, and peace in 
an hour when all the world, and the glory 
thereof will avail nothing. 

Towards his end, being weak in bed, a friend 
speaking of the state of things, and the liberty 
some of the professors of Truth took to revile 
the innocent he said, ‘‘ Dear friend, be not dis- 
couraged. Though there is darkness in Egypt, 
there is light in Goshen; yea it is such dark- 
ness as may be felt. My soul hath travailed 
under the weight of it many times; and though 
it is so, and hath been so, the Lord will have 
regard to his own seed. He knows who they 
are and where they are. I could say a great 
deal but am much spent, having had a large 
morning sacrifice with some of my friends that 
are gone away to-day. Oh! glory to God! Do 
not distrust his goodness He never fails those 
who have a true dependence upon Him; my 
soul is a living witness of it. Although I have 
been under so long and sore affliction of body, 
yet the enemy has never been suffered to tempt 
me to despair, or doubt of my future happi- 
ness.” 

He left it as a charge with his family, that 
nothing of mourning apparel, or anything that 
had the least appearance thereof, might be 
worn on the account of him after his decease. 
Many more excellent sayings which he deli- 
vered, worthy of memorial, might have been 
here inserted for the benefit and encourage- 
ment of others, to follow the ways of piety and 
virtue, had it been possible to retain them 
exactly in mind. 

He departed this life the 13th day of the 
Kighth Month, 1726, aged about sixty years. 





THE PERFECT RULE.—When Thomas Paine 
resided in Bordentown, New Jersey, he was 
one day passing the residence of Dr. Staughton, 
when the latter was sitting at the door. Paine 
stopped and after some remarks of a general 
character, observed, ‘‘Dr. Staughton, what a 
pity it is that a man has not some comprehen- 
sive and perfect rule for the government of his 
life.’’ The doctor replied, ‘‘Mr. Paine there 
is such arule.” ‘‘What is that?’ Paine in- 
quired. Dr. 8. repeated the passage, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Abashed and 
confounded, Paine replied, ‘‘Oh, that is your 
Bible,’’ and immediately walked away. 





TROUBLE and perplexity drive us to prayer, 
and prayer driveth away trouble and per- 
plexity. — Melanchton. 
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Doukhobor Notes. 


En Route RoSTHERN TO WINNIPEG, 
Sixth Month 24th, 1902. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

The past week has been one of the most 
eventful in my life. A Mennonite kindly asked 
Michael Sherbinen and myself to ride in his 
comfortable carriage from Rosthern to the 
Saskatchewan. The prairie was clothed in sum- 
mer verdure, and the vastness of its horizon- 
bound, fenceless stretches was very impressive. 
The sloughs still contain some water, and the 
badger holes have not all been filled up by the 
road inspector,—a remote prospect. There 
is sucha fascination in the freedom and 
fertility of this land and I do not wonder it is 
being settled rapidly, even with the drawbacks 
of a short season and the mosquitoes. 

As we approached the valley of the Saskat- 
chewan we passed Herman Fast (who accom- 
panied John Bellows and Joseph J. Neave 
during their Russian journey), at his plough 
with two oxen. The black sod is turned over 
in such even furrows we drove across several 
sections of ploughed land, without much in- 
convenience. 

The river was twenty feet higher than usual, 
and running rapidly. Thou may recall the 
beauty of this large stream, eleven hundred 
and fifty feet wide, with banks two hundred 
or more feet high. The Mennonites occupy 
the eastern and southern shores, while two or 
more Doukhobor villages are on the opposing 
bank. ; 

The weather was all we could desire, and 
the picturesqueness of the rope ferry, convey- 
ing the team across the stream with its angry 
depths boiling up under us, cannot easily be 
portrayed. A- group of Doukhobors, mostly 
girls and women, stood hand in hand on the 
top of the hill, awaiting our arrival. The 
river had overflowed its banks and left stand- 
ing pools in the bushes, through which we 
passed on the level meadow before ascending 
the hill. Into these we plunged—dquite over 
the hubs of the wheels, and with great diffi- 
culty were pulled up the precipitous banks. 

I have written an appeal to all the Doukho- 
bor men of five villages suggesting that this 
approach be improved at once, as one of the 
women passengers was perilously near being 
thrown out, head foremost, into the water and 
mud. One of the wagons in our train got fast, 
and the women were carried on the backs of 
their companions to dry land. After crossing 
I stood with my camera ready to ‘‘snap” the 
on-coming teams—three oxen abreast—and a 
farm wagon full of our baggage. I wish | 
could enclose the ‘‘developed picture.’”’ As we 
walked up the hill the girls came down toward 
us chanting their plaintive Russian hymns, and 
we had a hearty welcome. 

I cannot easily forget the scene as we 
stood surrounded by these picturesquely attired 
peasants of the village of Petrofka,—-over- 
looking the magnificent valley of the Saskat- 
chewan—where thanksgiving was expressed 
upon the bended knee for the manifold mercies 
we had experienced. 

After this meeting we went to the home o! 
our dear friends, Michael and Bridget Sher- 
binen. Their house is admirably located in 
order to secure a commanding view of the 
river, and I am deeply impressed with the 
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lifting both wings when advancing to the 
attack of a beetle. I have sometimes thought 
it might be for instant flight if the quarry de- 
veloped alarming propensities; it has been 
suggested that it is to startle and ‘‘flush the 
game.’’ 

In one case a redwing blackbird plainly 
meant to express a great deal when he came 
as near me as he could get, lifted one wing 
and held it quivering while he fixed his eyes 
on me, and delivered a long harangue, evidently 
of grieved complaint. (Being about to leave 
home I had carried him to a strange house in 
a covered cage.) 

New habits and ways are constantly coming 
tu light to upset all our time-worn theories and 
beliefs. It has been discovered that robins 
have social clubs, and that some birds drink 
salt water; that crows eat more cutworms than 
corn, and shrikes more beetles than birds; 
that nestlings have to be educated, and ground 
birds have light breasts for concealment; that 
some feathered ‘‘lords of creation’ assume the 
entire care of the young, and others never 
see their offspring till they graduate from 
the nursery; that some fathers will eat their 
own babies and others will die for theirs; and, 
strangest of all, that it is possible to change 
color without moulting. 

It is thus seen that we have by no means 
exhausted the interest of bird study. Every day 
we are called upon to modify previous opinions, 
and if the army of observers continues to in- 
crease, as it has been doing of late, it will not 
be long before our ornithnologies will have to 
be rewritten. ‘Then it is to be hoped we shall 
really know something of the lives of our most 
interesting fellow creatures and be able to 
appreciate that 


“Earth were not half so bright or fair 
Without these minstrels of the air.” 


—Olive Thorne Miller, in Publie Ledger. 





JOHN BUNYAN.—Bunyan was the opposite 
of a mystic. His common sense in advice is 
extraordinarily closely packed and hard, and 
exhibits acute observation of the ways of hu- 
man nature in practical life. He wrote once a 
history of one Badman, which is probably 
truer to contemporary life than the adven- 
tures of Jonathan Wild in the next century. 
If he did not weaken his eye-sight over books, 
he sharpened it on men and women. All his 
volumes abound with anecdotes and incidents 
which he had evidently seen in the town 
streets or by the roadside, and with phrases 
and proverbial sayings close to the soil. Not 
the least agreeable of the signs of this real- 
ism the sight for the bare fact in sense 
alone, are those descriptions of the country of 
the birds and flowers and fields, and the simple 
cheerfulness of them to the country-born boy, 
which strew its pages ‘from cover to cover. 
So when he came to write his great book, he 
united in a perfectly natural way, and without 
forethought, the reality of a journey on earth 
with that of the search for heaven. The suc- 
cess with which, in a literary work, truth is 
fused with fancy, is a measure of genius. It 
is, perhaps more striking in this case because 
the work is an allegory, which is usually so 
drearily pale a kind of composition. The 
characters and action of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” on the contrary, are a transcript of 
life so vivid that it cannot wear out. It is 
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not more realistic, however, than other por- 
tions of Bunyan’s voluminous writings, in which 
one may get un idea, in English provincial 
character, of high historical value and human 
interest. 

Bunyan’s memory is singularly agreeable. 
Personally, he was free from defects of as- 
sumption, dogmatism and spiritual pride which 
entered largely into the religious character 
of this epoch, and his sensitive conscience 
seems to have kept him humble after he had 
wonaname. The two great elements of his 
work—the homely quality and the Christian 
quality—were deep-seated in his nature and 
give hima charm. In an age of sectaries 
he was not a narrow bigot, and did not stickle 
for meaningless things; and in a time of polit- 
ical strife growing out of religious differences, 
and though himself a sufferer by twelve years’ 
imprisonment in early manhood, he did not 
confuse heaven with any fantastic monarchy 
or commonwealth of Christ in London, nor 
show any rancor or revengeful spirit as a sub- 
ject. It is worth remembering that from our 
Puritanism, which is regarded as a narrow 
creed and life, came the only book since the 
reformation which has been acceptable to the 
whole of Christendom, and is still regarded as 
the substantial truth of the Christian life in 
all the churches that preach it under any de- 
gree of orthodoxy. The life of the man who 
can evolve such a story must have been very 
simply typical of the Christian itself.—The 
Evening Post. 





oo 


A Short Account of William Leddra, who 
Suffered Martyrdom the 14th of First 
onth, 1660-1. 


William Leddra, an inhabitant of the Island 
of Barbadoes, being convinced of the principles 
of Truth as held by the religious Society of 
Friends and believing himself divinely called 
to travel in New England, came to Newbury, 
in the year 1658, where he was taken up, and 
with his companion, William Brend, carried to 
Salem, in Massachusetts. The magistrates of 
this place asked them if they were Quakers, 
and being told they were so called in scorn, 
they charged them with denying that Christ 
who died at Jerusalem, and also the Holy 
Scriptures. These false accusations they 
boldly contradicted, declaring they owned no 
other Lord Jesus Christ but He who suffered 
at Jerusalem, and that they owned the Holy 
Scriptures. They were, however sent to the 
House of Correction, and at length removed 
to Boston and again imprisoned, with orders 
that they should work. Unwilling thus to 
recognize the power of their persecutors, they 
were kept five days without food and then 
whipped with a three-corded lash. After the 
infliction of this unmerited punishment, Wil- 
liam Leddra was banished from Boston on pain 
of death; but believing it his duty to return 
thither, he was apprehended and thrust into an 
open jail, where he was kept during an ex- 
tremely cold winter, chained to a log of wood. 
Here his hardships and sufferings were so 
great, that it seemed as if his persecutors 
designed to destroy him; but he was supported 
through them all, and on the 9th of First 
Month, 1660-1, was brought before the Court 
of Assistants with his chain and log at his feet. 
On being told that he had incurred the death 
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penalty, he meekly asked what evil he had 


done? Being answered that he owned the 
Quakers who had been hung, and refused to 
put off his hat in court and said ‘‘thee’’ and 
**thou,” he replied, ‘‘Then you put me to 
death fur speaking English and for not put- 
ting off my clothes.” Finding that his per- 
secutors were resolved, if possible, to shed his 
blood, he appealed to the laws of England for 
his trial, saying that if found guilty by those 
laws he refused not to die. But the court over- 
ruled his appeal, and endeavored to persuade 
him to renounce his religion and embrace that 
established by law. But he felt conscientiously 
bound to testify against a religion which would 
countenance men in cruelly persecuting men 
and putting persons to death, because they 
dare not embrace it: and looking upon those 
who were thus seeking his life, he boldly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What! join with such murderers as 
you are.”’ Then let every man that meets me 
say ‘‘Lo this is the man that hath forsaken the 
(sod of his salvation.” Sentence of death was 
passed upon him and the 14th of the same 
month fixed for his execution. On the morn- 
ing when this servant of the Lord Jesus sealed 
his testimony with his blood, the Governor 
came to the prison with a military guard; 
William’s irons were knocked off, and taking 
a solemn leave of his fellow prisoners, he 
cheerfully went forth to meet death. The 
guard surrounced him in order to prevent any 
of his friends from speaking to him; and when 
they reached the appointed place he took an 
affectionate leave of his friend Edward Whar- 
ton, saying ‘‘All that will be Christ’s disciples 
must take up his cross.” Then taking his 
stand where the guard directed him, he ad- 
dressed the people thus: ‘‘For bearing my 
testimony to the Lord against the deceivers 
and deceived am 1 brought here to suffer.” 
When the executioner was putting the halter 
about his neck, he calmly said, ‘‘1 commend 
my righteous cause unto thee, O God;’’ and as 
he was turned off, he cried out, ‘‘Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit.’’ Thus did this innocent 
martyr lay down his life cheerfully, and pa- 
tiently suffered for the name and testimony of 
his Lord and Saviour. The frame of his mind, 
at this solemn period was such as became a 
true Christian. 

Copied 13th of Sixth Month, 1902, at Wood- 
land, N. C. 

As an Indian Saw It. 

Chief Pokagon, of the Pottawottomies, a 
full-blooded Indian, who died last year, wrote 
a book called the ‘‘Queen of the Woods,” ap- 
parently a sketch of his own life. The follow- 
ing passage from it is of real interest, enhanced 
by the circumstances of the writer: 

A few years since as | passed through the 
peach belt of southwestern Michigan, I noticed 
in many of the peach orchards along my route 
men were at work digging up the trees, 
root and branch, and burning them. I also 
observed that many of the trees were loaded 
with ripe fruit of red and crimson intermixed, 
tempting to behold, which was also burned 
with them I made careful inquiry for the 
cause of such wanton destruction, and was told 
the trees were diseased with a contagion known 
as the ‘‘yellows,” and that the charming ripe 
fruit I had seen was premature and diseased, 
and that it was known among fruit growers 
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as ‘‘mock peaches,” and further, that the 
State of Michigan had decreed that all such 
diseased trees must be destroyed; and if the 
orchard owners neglected to do so, the State 
of Michigan would destroy them at the owners’ 
expense, and subject them to the payment of 
a fine of $100 in each case, and imprisonment 
if not paid. To-day I passed over the same 
route again; and where eight-years ago the 
land was cursed with dying trees and mock 
peaches, I beheld spread out before me in every 
direction, beautiful orchards loaded with rich, 
ripe fruit, red-cheeked and in the bloom of 
health, which, in contrast with the dark, green 
foliage of the trees, presented a living picture 
which excited my heart to cry out, ‘‘Behold 
Eden’s garden of the nineteenth century.” 
Men, women and children with jest and jeer, 
with laugh and merry song on every hand, were 
picking and packing the fruit while others with 
teams were hauling it away, some to the rail- 
road and some to the lake for shipment, while 
the employed and the employer were happy 
alike, and rejviced together. 

Now let Pokagon ask in all candor, What 
brought about this mighty change from ad- 
versity to prosperity, from death to life? But 
one answer can be given: ‘‘The State of Michi- 
gan did it.”” With a single blow of her riyht 
‘arm she crushed the widespread contagion, and 
yet there are many who still dare say unblush- 
ingly, in both public and private life, in the 
face of such convincing facts and thousands 
of like cases, ‘‘that no law can be enforced to 
prohibit the sale and manufacture of intoxi- 
cating drinks.” . 

My native brains are indeed puzzled to un- 
derstand how it is that the incoming white 
race by their intelligence and skill have in- 
vented instruments whereby they can measure 
the heavens above and declare of what sub- 
stance the stars are composed; who have pro- 
vided means whereby they can travel at ease 
in palaces, sweeping above rivers and through 
mountains, outstripping in their course the 
flight of birds in their migration; who have 
provided means whereby they can enjoy parlor 
life while crossing oceans in the teeth of the 
wildest storms; who have perfected inventions 
whereby they can rise above the eagle in his 
flight, or descend into the depths of the sea, 
where fish can scarcely swim; whose subtle 
brains have devised means whereby they can 
talk as though face to face around the globe; 
whose ingenuity can successfully bottle up 
speech whereby generations yet unborn may 
listen to the voices of their forefathers: from 
whose brains emanated that marvelous inven- 
tion by means of which a button pressed by 
the fingers of a child causes mountains to be 
rent asunder and torn down, or the granite bot- 
tom of the sea uplifted and broken in pieces. 
All these wonderful achievements the white men 
have accomplished, and yet they dare have the 
effrontery to declare to all the world by words 
and deeds, regardless of their marvelous works 
almost Divine, that they are not able to pro- 
vide means whereby they can destroy that great 
devil-fish which their own hands have fashioned 
and launched upon the sea of human life, whose 
tentacles reach out to do their wicked work 
alike into wigwams and palaces, into schools 
and colleges, into halls of legislation and courts 
of law, and all unsought, crushes in its coils 
the heart of the young bride, the wife, the 
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mother and the little child. Now if it be true 
the dominant race lack the power to bind down 
and destroy that monstrosity born of their own 
race, then it must also be true that the moral 
science of good government, for the best good 
of all the people, has not kept pace with 
their remarkable discoveries and improve- 
ments. At this very time some of the best 
brains of our country are laboring night and 
day to provide instruments whereby the seed 
of disease, or any foreign substance, may be 
seen in the human body to aid surgery in re- 
lieving the afflicted. 

The people are wildly clapping their hands 
over it, and shouting loud acclaim; and vet 
these benevolent men of giant research and 
their votaries, as well as many of our political 
and moral scientists, cannot or will not see in 
broad daylight the curse of the glass between 
the lips of our boys and young men who are 
rushing down the toboggan slide of shame into 
the broad gateway of physical ruin and moral 
death. 

It is well for the agriculturist to study 
chemistry, so that he may understand the pro- 
perty of the soil and prepare it for the golden 
grain. But he who would so prepare his land 
and plant it with the best of seed and then 
allow the grass and the noxious weeds to choke 
out the young and tender plants, would be con- 
sidered foolish with all his wisdom. Our 
country is one vast field for our cultivation; 
science, with a lavish hand has given us ample 
means to dress and take care of it, and yet, to 
the shame of this nation, cigarette weeds, 
whiskey weeds and all manner of vicious weeds 
are running over it, demoralizing alike the 
young men and the little boys. Fathers and 
mothers, Pokagon asks you in the name of the 
sons of the forest; he asks you in the name of 
the Great Spirit of his fathers and yours; in 
the name vf humanity and Christianity, and by 
all that is sacred and dear to mankind, is it 
not your duty to destroy these deadly weeds 
root and branch? Ancient and modern history 
written and traditional, both declare most em- 
phatically that in order to attain to the most 
perfect type of civilization for the best good 
of all, the people must be equally developed, 
morally, mentally and physically. And yet it 
must appear to every candid-thinking man, as 
he beholds intemperance sweeping our land 
like a prairie on fire, scorching all that is fair 
and lovely, that the lack of moral education 
to map oui proper legislation is the most la- 
mentable defect of the present age.— Boston 
Transcript. 


How he Conquered the Plumber. 
In one of the suburbs of New. York there 


lived, not long ago, a plumber, who, asa 
workman enjoyed the respect of his commu- 


nity. Noone could solder a leaky pipe better 
or at less expense; but although his heart 
was kindly his tongue was sharp. Oaths had 
lost their significance to him—he used so many. 
As for his faith he had none. He believed 
neither in God nor man. For years he had not 
been seen to enter a church building except 
to repair the furnace or the gas-pipes. 

There had recently moved into this same 
suburb a young doctor. He had two small 
children, just at the age to be ‘‘troublesome 
comforts,” never still and never ceasing to 
want time and attention. While struggling 
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to establish a practice the doctor took in sey- 
eral house patients, with their attendant nurses 
to help out his income. These, with his office 
calls and outside professional work, were a 
steady drain upon his sympathy and patience. 

During a cold winter the water-pipes burst 
in the doctor’s house, and the plumber was 
called. This troublesome and expersive acci- 
dent seemed almost the climax of i!] fortune, 
and weighed heavily upon the family. Re- 
pairs proved to be complicated and nearly a 
week was consumed in finishing them. 

The plumber, wise in the ways of households 
and sardonic in his knowledge of the failings of 
people—failings that are often not apparent to 
the outer world, although freely and constantly 
betrayed in the seclusion of home—entered 
upon his work with his accustomed dexterity 
and rudeness. It was thus that he met the 
new doctor for the first time. 

Gentle in manner and speech, of unruffled 
temper-—soothing and yet cheerful—the physi- 
cian refused to become exasperated under 
these trying conditions. He met the plumber 
with a smile that gave no hint of his inward 
trouble, or of the emptiness of his purse. 
Where in another home anger, harsh words or 
reproaches might have been stimulated by so 
confused a state of things, here through the 
example of the master of the house, peace 
seemed to have come to stay. The doctor 
never argued for it. He lived it, and it had 
to be. 

As the days went on, the plumber found in 
his heart an unfamiliar feeling toward the 
members of this strange household. His own 
gentle language and bearing were a surprise 
even to himself. 

When with uncomfortable anticipations, the 
doctor asked for his bill, the plumber said: 

**T ain’t got a bill against you, doctor. I’ve 
enjoyed this job, and I don’t want to be paid 
for it.’’ 

‘‘Why, what do you mean?’’ gasped the 
doctor. 

The mechanic was silent for a few seconds. 

‘*Well,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I’ve been in almost 
every house around here, and I know them all. 
And yours is the first place I’ve been in where 
everybody seems to live as if they believe what 
the Bible and the ministers keep saying. I 
ain’t going to be a worse man for this job. 
If you’re sensitive about the bill, you can take 
it out when my children have the measles. 
I’ve seen folks enough that try to get the better 
of their plumbers, but you’ve got the best of 
me.”’ 

Andsohe had. The better nature of a rough 
and godless man had been awakened and 
won by a Christian gentleman.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Am I Educated ? 


A well-known college professor, lecturing 
lately before a college society, told the mem- 
bers that there were five principal evidences 
of education. The man or woman presenting 
these five evidences could be fairly called edu- 
cated, whether by a college training or without 
any. The first evidence of education, he went 
on to say, was ‘‘correctness and precision in 
the use of the mother tongue;” the second, 
‘‘refined and gentle manners, which are the 
expression of fixed habitsof thought and ac- 
tion;” the third ‘‘the power and habit of re- 
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